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salvation  and enlightenment in asceticism.   After years of patient striving, Gautama (the Buddha's clan name), seated under a tree—the nyagrodha (Ficus religiosd)—in the deepest meditation, attained perfect wisdom and the knowledge of fulfilment  which  preserved  him from   a  new  incarnation. Henceforth Gautama Sakya. knew himself to be the Buddha, the Enlightened One. For many years he travelled the country, going from town to town dressed as a monk.   In the rainy seasons he sheltered with his disciples in parks outside the towns. As was the custom amongst monks, he begged his food every day  and  taught  those who wished  to hear.    Most of his disciples, like himself, came from the cultured classes, as it was a tradition amongst the Brahmans, on reaching maturity, to give up their active business life in order to devote themselves to asceticism.   When Buddha, at the age of eighty, felt his end approaching he summed up his teaching in these words: "All form is fleeting; fight on unceasingly."
This simple story of Gautama Buddha's life soon became embroidered with legends which became the subject of much literature and art. The Buddha's doctrine was not new in India, but was connected with the Brahman religious philosophy as formulated in the Upanishads. This sought an answer to the perpetual questions about life on earth and the transmigration of souls, that inevitable consequence of the merits and demerits of a past life. Originally Buddhism aimed at answering these questions rigorously and methodically, and the way to salvation was traced out with the same logic. The doctrine was summed up in the "four sacred truths":
"This is the sacred truth of suffering: birth is suffering, old age is suffering, sickness is suffering, death is suffering. To be conjoined with what one loves not is suffering; to. be separated from what one does love is suffering; not to be able to attain one's desires is suffering. In a word, the five objects of apprehensionx are suffering.
1 The five constituents of personality: (i) form *= body, (a) feelings, (3) perceptions, (4.) volitional impubes, (5) consciousness. (E. Conze: Buddhist Scriptures, Penguin, 1959, p. 248)—translator's note,
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